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^ Brief to the Canadian and Ontario Governments 
^ on the Financing of Higher £du cati^ in Cahada 

I Introduction ^ ^ * 

The Council of Ontario Universities,, conscious of the important 
decisions to be made about the financing of university edu- 
cation, addresses this brief to the Government of Canada ^nd 
the Government of Ontario. *Ref ereoces'to Ontario in the brief 
where one might have expecteid a general reference to all prov- 
inces do not imply any desire for^njque^ cons iderat ion fbr 
Ontario, byt mer^y reflect our greater famlli|frity with con- 
ditions In our own province and the fact tha.t vi^ ar< address- ^ 
ing Queen's Park as well as Parliament Hill, 

1 1 Tripartite Approach ' 

Viewing the universi ties of Canada as a national asset coi 
tributtng to Canadians' i ntel lectual » cultural and economic 
development ahd as an essential element of . provincial edi/^* ? 
cationa] services-, COU further emphasizes that the universities 
are more than both of the foregoing: they are full members of 
a fraternity of universities encircling the globe, seeking to f 
]^ transmit and enlarge the knowledge and wisdom of all mankind; . 
and they are also full members of their local communities with 
tics and shared- interests with their civic neighbours. Their 
viewpoint covers a wide spectrum. Their basic requfrement for 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ • ' 



academic freedom derives fram the necessity for them to set 
their own objectives, so that they may meet many needs and 
fulfill many responsibi Hties/ wi thout t>eir>g subservient to 
any single patron. 

Universities are therefore vitally interested In the federal- 
provi^^ial negotiations that will determine the sources of 
their support. Although Canadian experience in general, and 
certainly Ontario dxperience, have demonstrated th€ readiness 
of governments tp respect and defend academic freedom, there 
are examples in\ther countries J llustratlng the potential 
danger that where one single authority "pays the piper" fx>r 
universities, Re temptation .for it to "call the tunf" Is 
strong. Here In Capada it is not only traditional, but 
ifievi tattle, thar*^th federal and provincial governments are 
involved tn the support of universities. Even if it wished 

to do so neither level of government could avoid influencing 

\ 

the composition and quality of the Canadian universities. For 
example, all the activities of these institutions are tied in 

* - to » 

with or reflect the condutt of research in Canada, and tbe 
research policies of both levels of government have a 
corresponding effect on them. 

The federal-provincial negotiations which are of such crucial 
importance to the universities have *of ten been influenced 



almost exclusively by the financial officers of the , respect ive 
juri sdicHons. And in the intervals between negotiations it 
has not been easy for the universities^ voice to be heard. 
The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada has 

not had adequate access either to the Canadian Government or 

I 

to the group of^ provi ncia 1 Ministers of Education that is 
becoming increasingly influential. The contacts of indiv'idual 
universities with^heir respective provincial governments are 
close, but encompass only one dimension of this multi-dimensional 
problem. Moreover, the recent changes in the economy have had ^ 
great repercussions on the universities' financial situation, 
while at the same Lime the character of enrolment demands is 
greatly altered, requiring different kinds of response^^oth 
these changes deserve sustained examiViation before future ^ 
fihancial arrangements are finally settled. 

The Council of Ontario Universi ties is therefore asking for a 
prolongation of the cbrrent federal -provincial^ arrangements for 
at least two years; we are also asking for a tripartite approach 
to the revision of those arrangements, beginning at the earliest 
possible moment. To expJor;e the various alternatives that should 
be considered.*-- especially now when aM jurisdictions with tax- 
ing powers ^re re-examining their roles and responsibi H t ies -- 
win require from all three interested parties sustained effort, 
foresight, and understanding. 
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We are extremely -anxious that this pfoces's be started immediately 
and that the uni vers i t ies' take part in Tt. We acknowledge that 
in the past three years. when these studies should have been 
made by universities and governments, they were not madfi; this- 
is evtdeace that we need an immediate start* on q thri^exway 
engagement. What the Kacdonald Report said about uiiivQrsity . 
research — that it is an enterprise involving three partners, 
the federal government, the provi ncial governments, and the, 
universities is also true of university education as a whole. 
If university e'ducat ioji^s "too important to be left to the 

educatorsV, it is al^o too complex and sensitive, to be disposed.' 

r ^ ^ 

of without them. - , » * " ' - '* 

Division of Responsibilities: Federal -^^^i \ 

Canada is judged in the scientific and scholarly vyprld by the 
quality of her university education and research, and the 
Canadian Government has an undeniable inter'est in this aspect 
/of national life. Whatever the consfUutional complexities, 
there is no denying that the level of Canadiahci tizens ' edu- 
cation — as of their health, welfare, safety- artd mobi 1 i ty 
is a responsibility in^ which the Governmpot of vCanada has a 
share. . * • ' « . 

.We suggest that, in pr f nci pie , . the federal responsibilities in 
the 'area of uni vefsi t^ed(||^lon should include' the fol lowing: 



the equalization of educational opportunity, for all 

Canadians at the university level, either by enabling 

provincial Jurisdictions to support complipte services, 

or by supporting arrangements that provide partial 

services plus inter provincial mobility, or by some com- 

* 

bination of these; it is. important to preserve the 
situation in which, as the late' President Geprge Gilmour 
of McMaster University put it,. Caned Ian academic 
currency is redeemable at par across the land. . 

following ffom 1 1 J. I, the assurance of accessibility 
to university education for the economically disad- i 
*'vantaged Canadian students tb^'ough a minimum-level • 
guarantee of student aid. 

following also from III. I, the interprovtncial mobility 
of the highly qualified manpower produced l?y universi- 
ties. The portability of academic and professional 
credentials is of federal concern. 

following also from III. I, but In a sens? fne oth^er 
side of the coin: the assurance of the exisjteffce of 
some programmes and institutions of^ international re- 
\ pute, and of some first-^te work in fields where only 
'one or few programmes can be supported properly^, 



ITI.5 the afnount, scope, di stri buHon, and quality of research, 
both basic and applied, and of literary and artistic 
creativity and scholarship. 



1 1 1.6 the support pf university programmes related directly to 

• 1 



national purposes, such as bi 1 ingual ism.. ' 

r 



1 1 1 .7 the support ^nd (where appropriate) coordination at the 
national level of unique academic resources such as 
archives, museums and rare book collections, and of 
costly academic services such, as library, audiovi'sual , 
and computer networks. 

the fu^f i 1 Iment of international obligations involving 

* i 

AJniversity personne*!-, such as assistance to Third World 
universities and governments and teacher and student 
, exchanges. 

- Division of Responsibilities: Provincial 

We suggest that the provincial governments, which have the pri- 

> • ft * 

mary responsibility for the provision of opportunities for 

higher education in their provinces, hav^ In principle responsl- 
bilities which Include the following:^ ' ^ 

IV. 1 the/provislon of access to university courses for ^ 

qualified and desirous stiidents tb^th^ extent that tliis 
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w lies in provincial Competence and fits with provincial 

V . . . • 

prion ties. 



IV. 2 the equalization of individual opportunity for higher 

. . . . 
education within the province including distribution 

\ * 

' and/or supplementation of federal student aid. 
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IV. 3 the countering of geographic barriers impeding acces- 
sitLLlity either by broad distribution of ,uni vers i ty 
facilities or by enablinc| the mobility of prospective 
students, or both. 



IV. ^ the pFovision af adequate. faci 1 i ties for the training 
of highly qualified manpower i.n th€| numbers and to .the 
• levels likeTy to be required in th6 province. 

IV*5 more specif idal ly, the provfsion ^ facilities f^r 

training the numbers of highly qualified manpower re- 
quired for the operation of provincial, services slich , 
as* schools and heal th servioes, ^ . 

IV. 6 where applicable, the provision of university farciU- 

ties for francophone and anglophone citizens of the 

province . * ' ** ^ 

• • , - 

* ' 



the support ofv rel igious» cyl tural and educational 
diversity to the extent that these are PiTovincial 
objectives and attainable through the province's 
system of higher education. ^ . 

• ' -' 

Division of Responsibilities:' Universities < 

/ i 
We suggest that the universities' responsibi/1 i ties in' this 

context include the following: i ^ ^ 

V.l the maintenance within the institution of academic 

standards acceptable* to the Canadian universi ty/ 

community at large; this involves assembling com-. 

petent teacher/researchers, estab^shing admission 

requirements indicating a cc^pacity for work at uni- 

ver/fT^i^evel , formulating curricula and methods of 

evaluation^ and ensuring availability oT those 

facilities that are essential to the programmes 

offered. ' . 

.\r.2 the determination, in cooperation with the provincial 

government and with other post-secondary institutions 
within or 4>eyond the province,, of a divfsion of re- 
sponsibi 1 ities that wiU ensure diversity of ot>por- 
't'unity and avoid unnecessary duplication. 

r ■> * • 

V.3 . responding to those local needs for adu4t education 
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/which the universities are solely qualified, or best* ^ 
qualified, to meet, including rei^nforcement of pro- 
fessional ski 1 Is, retraining for ^vertical or Tateral 

• flfobility, and cultural enrichment. . 

V.4 monitorinfci any research conducted in the ?nstitution 

for coasonante with generally accepted standards of ^* 
objectivity and non-secrecy. 

* * , ^ \ ' 

Vt5' a$ a new responsibility: to device a means of ensuring 
' cross-Canada determination of standards in the. graduate 

area through a Canadian method of programme^ apprai sal . 

* . / , *■ 

Present Federal-Provtncia! Funding Arrangements^ / 



Addressing the National Conference of Canadian Uni vjersi t ies 
,at Us 195^feh ference on "Canada's Crisis in Higher Education 

the Right Honourable Louis St., Laurent described the involve- 
ynent^lof the Government of £anada in the support of higher 

education since^Confeder^tlon and announced that the direct 

ied^ral ^grants established in 1951 would ^Q^b led, anci that^ 
NCCU would be asked to distribute them. ;7|:$ne .paragraph hi s 
addres^ is of contemporary relevancy.: \ 

'^happen to be the head of a cjovernment thd«t 



ddes^ not( manufacjture the money it spehds. * It 

. 
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.dfgs down In the pockets of all the Carppdiaa 
taxpayers to get it, and 'we of the gov\^^!iflm«nt 
are merely trustees on behalf of all those 
Canadian taxpayers. The proposals I am putting 
forward, I look upon, as a good sound' investment 

e 

of the taxpayers' money and so do my colleagues." 

The Government of Canada supports post-secondary education 
in* two principal ways: (a) by a fiscal transfer to pro- 
vincial governments, enabling and encouraging them to 
offer generous support to colleges and universities, afnd 
' (b) by payments, to persops and^ insti tutions, 4n the form 
of ' research support, resource-augmenting grants to uni- 

versities, and student aid. 

« ' *. 

. ^ - 4. 

1 

' % • 

The Fiscal Transfer » « 



In 1967 the Goverttment of Canada undertook to.transfjer to 
the provincial governfnents a sum equivalent to one-half / 
the cost. Of post-secondary education. The federal^ cdh-* 
tribution took the form of (a) the allocation of **tax 
points*' to provincial goVernments, and (b) ^arj adjusfment 
•paymen't'of such a size as to bringi the totajK fiscal trans- 
fer to of the operating expenditures bf-'post- secondary 
Institutions. . (An al ternative* formula , based on a^fikeS, 



per capi ta amount, was al^ offered;'^t proved more ad- 
vantageous to Newfound I arrd. Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick.) 

In 1972 changes were introduced in t^e fiscal Arrangements 
Act-, limiting increases in trhe feder#l contribution to 15% 
in -any one year and lessening the visibility of the federal 
role. According to the 1976 formula, taxpayers who were 
res'idents of provinces (i.e., all taxpayers save non-resi- 
dents of Canada and residcfits of the Yukon and North West 
Territories) were permitted to "abate** or reduce their 
federal taxes by k%\ simultaneously the federal government 
reduced vts corporation taxes by \%. As a consequence, the 
provincial 'governments could raise their taxes by like 
amolint^HthoQt imposing a heavier burden upon their tax- 
payers (i«ther individual or corporate), and* the revenue^ 
could be appli^ed to po^t- secondary education. The fiscal 
arrangements introduced in 1972, hovgver ^ removed the 
abatement mechanism. With the termination of specific ear** 
marking of tfhe "t^ax points** in relation to post-secbn^ary^. 
education, tbc only visible part otthe^ federal contribution 
to post-secondary education becarne the adjustment payments. 
In Ontario" this perspective may^ underlie the tendency to 
regard the universities merely ^as part of the tertiary level 
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qf th^ provincial educational system, raX)P^ than as autono- 
mous if1%tituttons bearing ^rtai rvjsdcte^ responsibilities 
and fulfilling certai-n publ f6^purposes , and, consequently, 
appropriately supported by both leveTs^f governmeht as 
well as by non-governmental contributors. Tablet I indi- 
cates the total grants from the federal government, and the 
proportion hepribsented by adjustment.^ payments. 



TABLE I . . „ 

Federal Financial Contrlbutioo to',,, - ^ ■ 

Post-Secondarf Educati6n,'Carrad!a and 

♦ Ontario, 1967-8 to ^975-6; , - 

\ * Adjustment payments as a % 

Total Fiscal Adjustment , of ojperatijjiiF expenditures j>f 

Transfer ($ , ml U ion) -Payments ($ «Unotv)post?aiiJB|iwjry ♦nst4^t«tions 



\\ Canada 



Ontario Canada 



■t'967-te ^It 
1968-6^ 527 
1969'7<*( 650 

\ 1970-71 Ni\ 789 
r97r-72 \\ 930 
T972-73 1*012;. 

1573-7^* r..;ii7 

197!»-75 ^\m 
t97$r76 I,if68 

. ' \"' \\ 

Sources V. 

^ ^ ^ ' 



1^19 
19$ 
248 
300 ' 

3<»7 
^8 
408 
<<6t 

5^31 



305^^ 



Ontario 


Canada 


Ot)tarlo • 




21.8^ 


t7.3 


) 79 


22.4 


19.9 


108 ■ 


23.7 ^ 


21.7 


i'»3: . 


26.1 


23.9 


165 


■ 26.4 


23. 8\, 


\si 


. 24.0 


' ' 20,^6 \ 


137 


20.1 


ri.8 ^ 


148 


19.2 


i6':« 


165 . 


17.8 


J5.3A ; 



468 
486 
. 482 
445 
.504 
540 



Review of \Muca't tonal Policies In 



(O.E.C.D.); 

^Canada-:-. Government 'of. Canada K^port , 1975 
aa^. figuires . supplied by the bepartj>!en.t <if the 
Secretary\of State (Canad?). •;, ^ 
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\ri.2 Payrtvents to Persons and Inst t tut tons 

In addition to making general contributions to the provin- 
cial governments, the federal government ha^s contributed 

to universities by the funding of basic research through 
> 

the Na.ti-onal Research Council, the Medical Research Council 
and the Canada Council, and to applied research through 
some federal departmental support of mission-oriented re- 
search. 

The Canada Student Loan Plan is the federal government's 
response to the demand for a basic student aid programnc, 
to which the various provinces can add what they believe 
their provincial circumstances require. 

> 

The federal government has also made grants through its ' 
research councils having the effect of developing and im- 
proving the quality of university resources* both physical 
and human, ' throi/gh programmes of library grants, sabbatical 
.leave fellowships, grants for special facilities and the 
1 i ke . . 



Table tl indicates the size of federal, payments . in the 

categories above, and compares the magnrtchle of such pay- 

ments with the fiscal transfer to provincial governments, 

f ■ 



15 



\ 



\ 
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^ TABLE It . N 

Payments to Persons and Institutions 
^ 1572-3 and 197^-5 ^ 



(Figures are in $ million) ^ 

J Research Crants and Fellowships 

National Research Council 
MedicaJ Research Council 
Canada Counc i ) 
Governr7>ent Departrnents 



I i 



t I I 



IV 



1972-73 



53.6 
3^.0># 
6.8 
13.3 



^97^-75 



TOTAL 

Grants to Universities {Rc^rch & 
Auxiliary Grants) " . 

National Research Council 
MedTcal Research Council 
Canada Counc i I 

Government Departments . 



107.8 ^ ^07. 8 



3.0 



TOTAL 

Contract 
On t vers 



Research with Faculty S 



Government Departments' 

Student Aid ' • 

Fellowships, bursaries and scholarships 

National Research Council 
Medical Research Council 
Canada Counc i I • 
GovermDcnt' Departments 

Subtotal 

Loans (interest payments, loss 
claims, death claims, and cql lection 
fees): "less than": 

TOTAL STUDENT AID 

GRAND TOTAL 

Compare with: Adjustment payments to 
Provinces 1972-73 . 



TOTAL*. FISCAL TRAHSTER 1972-3 



1.5 
Li 

13.5 



7.5 



10.3 
1.3 
9.2 
5-3 

26.0 



25.0 
51.0 



13.5 



7.5 



5T.0 
170.8 

1,012.1 




1.3 

0.7 
n/a 



n/a 



9.2 
1.1 

n/a 



Sources; Tor I972r73: (O.E.C.D.)^ Review of Educational Policies in Canada ; 

-governroent of Canada Report s 1975. For I97*»^5: National ^Research 
Councj I , Hedical Re&earch Council and Canada Council., but other 
itt format ton not ^avai lable» 
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V 1 1 Evaluation of Present Arrangements * y , 

Direct federal assistance reached the Canadian universities 
in 1951 at/^time of crisis of 7ser ious^^in^ The post- 

war influx of veterans was almost gone/ ajong with their 
sub^y from the Department of Veterans' Affairs, but en- 
rolments did not shritik back to pre-war "normalcy". The 
provincial governments did not at that time regard the . 
universities as their responsibility in the same sense as 
the other levels of education, and they were trying to cope 
with- the "baby boom" in the elementary schools. Thus the 
Canada-wide appeal for federal support conducted^ver 
several years by the NCCU had undertones of desperation. \ 
The Massey Report and the subsequent federal grants pro- 
vided the universities of Canada with increased means to 
offer educational services to the Canadian public, and the 
universities have been deeply aware of the fact that had 
the federal g6vernmcnt not provided such support to 
universities across the land, this cpuntry coulil not have, 
equipped itself with a system of higher education commen- 
surate with the requirements ofc^a technologically and V.^ 
organ 1 zatiprf^l ly Complex society. 

In the years sirtce 1967, federal^ssi stance to the pro- 
vinces has enabled them tojupport universities to a 
level which offered a high degree of accessibility to 

^7 - - -• - ■ 



lif-gher education for their population during a difficult 
period of adaptation to the many unheralded changes in 
social demands made upon universities — the shifts of 
student interest from^the Sputnik-inspired build-up of 
physical sciences and engineering, the explosion of in- 
terest in the social sciences, the recent concentration of 
demands fn the life sciences and certain professions; 
the stop-out phenomenon and consequent discontinuity; 
the rise of part-time study and renewed - i nterest of adults 
the*altered life-style, rejection of authority based on - 
tradition, and finally the interest ^in extending oppor- 

V 

tunities.to minority groups and women. 
% 

It is also fTOteworthy that the federal government , 
support oi research has been, in financial terms, much 
more modest thai> its general grants/ to the provincial 
governments (see Table II, above) but research support has 

ft 

had ao enormous impact in improving facilities and en- 
couraging the^profession^l development of scholars and re- 
searchers — and keeping them in Canada. ; 

Resource-augmenting grants^ to universities and assistance 
to students (see Table II, items II & IV) have also been 
vi*tal in developing a system of higher education which 

.19 
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has achieved high standards of excellence, and in making it 
accessible to Canadians from all regions and alV social backgrounds.. 

Notwithstanding these very cons! de^4t>4^ achievements^ tfiere remain 
opportunities for improving the current arrangements. 



The funding of research does not include indirect costs; this * / * V 

makes it difficult for ir^titutions to* support thife research effort's 

of their staff. The Hacdonald Report, pp. 135 ff., identifies very 

clearly the processes of fund transfer and budgeting which result in 

federal research grants distort'lng the university budgetary- process: 

the grants do not cover indirect costs, the provincial grants as a 

rule do not give sepajate recognition to sucH' costs, and the univerr 

si ties thereforer must cover the costs through budgetary allocations 

« 

at the sacrifice of support for teachifig programmes , non-ass isted 
research, or services such as those provided by liBrar|es, labora- 
tories and data-process J ng centres. 

The AUCC ha;i presented a cogent case for federal support for centres 
of excellence, library development, computer services development, 
and the creation of machine-readable data archives. The uT)i vers! t les 
of Ontario wrsh to emphasize the importance of such services to the 
quality of higher education in ^Canada, and to the equalization of 
facilities on a regional basis. A relatlvelV modest financial .con** 

• 19 • • 



tributTon to encourage the deyeTop/nent of such facilities would un- 
doubtedly have a large and favourable .impact on the quality and 
* acces,sib*i 1 i ty of advanced instruction and research. 



* 


TABLE 


IN 






I 


2-- 








Federal Adjustment 


Payments 


to Provi 


ncial Governments 


for Post-Secondary 


Education 


. 197'»-75 






Nfid, 


P.E.I . 


N.S. • 


N.6. 


"Adjustment/ payment 


S'M 


1 .22 


• 

17.72 


6.87 


($ mh Hon) 






Adjustmfent payment 


9.18 


9.61 


23.73 • 


9.86 • 


per dapita 








i 


Per x:aplta. operating 


66.79 


'59.15 


106.36' 


68,06 


expenditures of post- 










secondary ins tituf ions 










AdjustmeHrt payment as a 


15.1. 


17.5 


20. i'' 


15.1 



Que, 



35.14 



percentage of operating 
expenditures of post^, 
seconda^JJ^i nstitutions 



27.2 



. ' ' , All 

Ont,* * Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Prov, 



Adjustment payment ^ U7.5i l8.i»0 ]S.2k^ i»7.51 13.93- 503.61 

($ mi 1 1 ion) , gm • ' 

Adjustment payment , . 17.^6 75.71 U.50 30.06 6.56 



per papita • 



21:58 



Per. cajiita operating 112.90 99^9 96.15 118.29 78.66 11,1.68 

expenditures of post- ^ i«r« r 

secondary inst 1 f ut Iods 
Adjustment payment as a I6.O l8.^ 17.3 i23.0 7.3 ' 19.20 
percentage of operating ^ . ' 

expenditures of post- 
secondary Institutions 

Sources: Calculated from flgdres supplied by the Department of the 
Secretary of State (Canada); and fVom Statistics Canada: 
Quarterly Estimates of Population for Canada and Provinces, 
. 1967-75 
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Regarding the fiscal transfer arrangements as they have developed. . 
it is germane to notii' that changes in Canadian social structure and 
- social needs during the post-war decades have generated imbala.nces 
. between responsibility and revenue which have strained the relation- 
ships of local, regional*, provincial and federal governmertts. This 
situation which is common in federal political systems has encouraged 
some provinces to view the distribution of Revenues between the 
federal and provincial governments as anomalous and any tax points 
/"surrendered to them by the federal government as being rightfully 
// theirs.' the case of the tranfers in support of post-secondary 
. education, ks mentioned ab^ve. the.most visible part of the federal 
contribution has\eco(^ the adjustment payments.^ Obviotisly it will 
ho nothing for eqaity among the provinces or unity wi-thin the nation 
if the federal contributi6n comes to be regarded, not as one-half 
the cost of post-secondary education, but -merely as the diminishing 
'and potentially disappearing portion represented by the adjustment 
' payments. " It would be greatly preferable if the entire federal con- 
tribution were definitely identified with, and earmarKed for, the 
"support^of post-secondary education. 

It will be noted, from the data provided in.Table III, thatjhe size 
. of the adj-ustment payment varies widely, on a per capita basis, 
- -between provinces. It is decidedly nol the case that the adjustment 
payment is highest for those provi nces, which obtain the lowest yield 
■from the "tax points';, as would be Ihe case if the fj seal" transfer 
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were essentially an equal i:!ation payment. Nor. is it highest for thqse 
provinces which have, the highest expenditure per capita on post- 
secondary education, as would be the case if the fiscal transfer 
were, essentially a sh.red-coit^Vog'ramne. Jhe adjustment payment 
for any one province reflects both the yield from the tax points 
and the operating expenditures of post-secondary institJtion^ (which. " 
like the adjustment payments, vary widel y between provinces on a 
per capita ba^is). Jhe "15% clause" i„ the 1972 Fiscal^rFangements 
Act. by limiting the increase in the totaT fed^al contribution to^ 
eachprovince in any one year, perpetuates, and may actually incVease. 
t^e interprovincial disparity in the per capita adJustmexU^yments'. 



Ao;.attractfye'feapn^f the fiscal transfer -scheme is that it has 
leflrprbvincial governients free to design a. network of ' post-secon-. 
dary institutions appropriate tp cultural and social conditions 
and serving special provincial needs. It is ndfie the less obvious 
that the population of some provinces is too smf] to sustain ex- •■ 
-tenslve_post-secondary, systems, and th? interprovincial mobtttfy of 
students is a means of equal izing educational opportunity. ' Such ' 
mobility has- further advantaged in increasing intellectual stimulus 
-by encouraging diversity amongst students Vbackgrounds, and H " • - 

supports national unity by fostering muruirunderstandfng ainong'th^sl. " • 
region, of Canada. Thus Interprovincial mobmty of students should 
be taken as a major concern of the Government of Canada in' I ts' - 
policies fsrthe support of post-se^n'dary education. Indeed, it is" 



already the case that some universities serve an interprovincial * 

- — , • 

clientele, and the provinces in which those universities are loca'- 

I - .. 

. ted have a di sproportionatc^ly large share of the national university 
student population.^ The fiscal transfer scheme^ howeveV, does ^ot 
adequately compensate tho^e provinces which bear^ an additional 
burden in educating a large number— of students from outside the 
. province, and it increases the d? f f i ciil ty of creating interprovin^ 
cial systems except on the basis of li *del I cate. trade-off In which, 

. for each province, th^ influx of, students is pres^umed to be, balanced ^ 
by a comparahje efflux. ' 

■ ■ \ • ■ 

The ^qnsi derations mentiorxeH in the previous paragraph are esp<5ci-al,ly 
seriou9-*where spvialized programmes' such as those ln^ forestry or 
criminology, are. involved. Such. programmes , i/ they are to 6^ v|abie^ 
must draw upon 6n intjd|j|frovincial and^ perhaps an international 
Clientele. Thus the u.nTversi ties of Ontario, would \wel come more direct 
, federal support . for speciafized progrjafnmes, and* perhaps for graduate 
work in general. Indeed ,^ graduate work i s typically interprovlncial 
and even national or^ international In terms of the clientele it 



serves arid the training it provides. 



Our evaluation of the current ^federal -provi ncial arrangements for . 
tKe support of post -secondary educational Inst I tutlons.' le^ds the 
universities of Ontario to pf*t>pose that the curijtent^arrangemenits for 
'federal grants to the provinces be coritlnued for a period of tv*a. 
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years , to enable the triparti te discussions (referred to in Section ll) 

to develop a method of recasting the federal support -schenRe so that 

i < 
it would contribute more ef fecti vel y to: . - 

(a) the working-out of a logically defensible division of respon* 
sib*ilities" between the two levels of government and the univ^r- 
sltiejs; . * . * ^ 

(b) * give great-er visibility to the various sources of funds for 

post-^condary education; . * ^ 

(c) produce greater stability of funding tf^^fK^the present system}/ 

fd), encourage the i nterprovi nci al mobjlity of students; and 

(er enable universities more easily to, serve the needs of an Ijiter- 
• ^ 

provinciaT and national clientele as well as their provincial, 

clfentele. ^ ' . 

'Without pre-judgirrg the results of the discussions, we express the 
hope that two suggested schemes » in particulars will receiv^ careful 
examination: 'the refinancing of university educatipn through 
higher^ tuition fees plus -generous student atd, and the direct support 

^ graduate studies by the federal government, including direct pVo- 
gr'amme support as well as major research-gr^duate programme fsacilitjes 
The concept of a system involving higher fees has been^ put, foj^rd 
in several forms, pf which . Porter, Porter and Bllshen*s Doe s ' H6n?Y. 

Matter?, pp. 206, and Cootc ^njd Stager' s Student Financial Assistance^ 



Programs , pp. 225 ff., are examples. The proposal for the support ' * 
of graduate work was developed In Chapter 10 of Towards 2000, a 



chapter which was largely thfe work of President Pauline dewett. 



As an ihtenm measurfll^ the Government of Canada could tak^ a 
nuhiber of hlighly^.beneif icial though financially modest immediate 
initiatives in relation to the funding of research, resource- 
augmenting grants to , uni vers i ti es , and the 15% clause of the' 
1972' Fiscal ArrangemjfentS Act. 



VIII Recommendat ions 

Vlll.l That the, cur rent arrangements for the payment of ' 

fedferal grants to the provincial governments in support 
of 'University education be continuetl for a period of at 
least two years and that during that period, cofftmen- 
(cing immedia'tely Thorough studies be conducted of the 
^ entire philosophy and practice of university funding 
with the participation of federal, provincial and uni- 
jersonnel^. 




Vm-2 That the Ibngerrterm studies referred to above should 
• include, among various alternatives, the' cons ideration ' 
of the following^ • ' ; ^ * 

a) the ^efinaiiicirjg of post-secondary education through 
y higher student ffees plus a generous grant and^ban^ 
. ^ programme of^ sjtudent aid'for those with limited means 
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b) direct federal support of graduate work. 



\ ' 



VI I 1.3 That the Canadian government mtlJd^fy %s reseafch- 
grant pol icies and , provide the additional funding 
necessary to cbver also the indirect costs of re- i. 
search. - ^ 

VII I.H That since the Government^ of Canada may wish to re- 
/strict' any increase in its grants to the provin'ces 
in support of post-secondary education in accordance ^ 
with federal and provincial policies of restraints on 
increased spending/ a national policy on an agreed 
level of increase be fV)rmulated« 

-VIII.5 That in the tVlpafrtite discussions whicK we advocate, 

* • . \ ^ 

the national and provincial bodies represent! og the 
universities be given an. opportunity to advise on 
major changes In urtiversity' support. y 



